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All the happy sounds are yours hear 


—with Sonotone’s all-in-the-ear hearing aid 


e works entirely in the ear 

no cord down the neck, no “extras” to wear 
thumbnail-size, yet amplification is powerful 
weighs only half an ounce, including battery 
long-lasting battery, small as an aspirin 


For full information about the new thumbnail-size ‘222’, write: 
Dept. MV-38, Sonotone Corp., Elmsford, N. Y. 


S0 NOTO N Zz Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 


The Volta Review is published monthly, except July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a 
copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign, including Canada, $5.40. 

Entered as second class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under the Act of August 2, 1912. 

Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 
1919, authorized January 22, 1932. 

Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 32nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md. 

Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


A session in Driver Edueation. 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 160 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 34 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot- 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teache.s live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
stows "ae of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
earing aid. 


Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding 2 degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 
Trips and Treats 
by Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy $ 1.50 each 
Language Book | 
by Mary E. Numbers $ 1.50 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 
Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series III Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A, Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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With total loss in one ear and only a 10% 
response in the other, Pamela, 3-year-old 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Guy Brock of 
Walcott, lowa, seemed doomed to live in 


by Zenith the silent world of almost total deafness. 


When an outstanding organization referred 

° . the Brocks to a Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer, 
He aring Aid he adjusted the most powerful instrument 
in the Zenith line, the “Regent” model, to 


brought the meet Pamela’s individual need . . . and the 


miracle hoped for by her parents occurred. 


g 1 ft of SS) ound Pamela heard sounds she never knew existed. 


A new light now shines in Pamela’s eyes. 
> The prognosis is good. And, with special- 
into our P 

ized education, her chances for a normal 
life are bright. 


daughter’s life!” 


Your greatest aid in helping those who suf- 
fer an electronically correctable hearing 
loss is the confidence with which you can 
recommend any Zenith Model and any 
Zenith Hearing Aid dealer. Zenith’s 
continuous educational program has de- 
veloped a trained, competent dealer 
organization that is preperly equipped to 
demonstrate and adjust Zenith Quality 
Hearing Aids for your patients. 


Only Zenith gives you and your patient all 
these assurances: Nine 4- or 5-transistor 
models + Sensible prices: from $50 to $175 
* Ten-Day Money-Back Guarantee + One- 
Year Warranty, proof of Quality + Five- 
Year After-Purchase Protection Plan. 


Free! 30 Day Trial 
for Physicians 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division 

5801 Dickens Ave., Dept. 42P, Chicago 39, III. 

Please mail me free mounted full-color ear chart, and list of 
local dealers. Also literature and information on 30-Day Free 
Trial Offer for Physicians. 


Quality 
Hearing Aids 


ADDRESS 


city TONE STATE 


' 
' 
1 NAME 
L 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
ASsUCIATION FUR THE DEAF 


To Promote the Teaching of Speech 


and Lipreading to the Deaf 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


PHE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
\TION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
hership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volia Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
(ional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
\ssociation, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 
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TO MOTHERS AND FATHERS OF DEAF CHILDREN 


The Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf is pleased to as 
announce to all parents and other interested persons that the Roundabout © 
groups are being reorganized. This very valuable service to parents was @ 
abandoned in 1952 for financial reasons. It seems to me we could find @ 
no more appropriate time to reinstitute this program. e 
The increased emphasis we are giving to parents is because parents gg 
themselves have sought our help and guidance. This past fall the organ- « 
ization of affiliate groups was begun, and the response has far exceeded 
our expectations. | hope we will find as great enthusiasm for’ our Round- ad 
abouts. 
What Are the Roundabouts? ‘hey are small groups of 8-10 parents @ 
of deaf children who are joined together as a correspondence club. e 
How Do They Operate? The groups are formed at Association Head-  g 
quarters where parents are matched as to age of child and range of inter- gg 
est and an attempt is made to provide wide geographical distribution. A * 
staff member writes the first letter and introduces all the parents and 
their deaf children to the others in the group. Points for discussion are 5 
introduced by the staff person or one of the parents. Then the letter starts @ 
on its way. As each member receives the packet, she adds a letter of her @ 
own. On succeeding occasions, she removes her old letter and adds a new g 
one. 
Who is Eligible? Any parent, older relative or teacher of a deaf child * 
who is a member of the Alexander Graham Bell Association is eligible 
for membership. With your membership you receive a subscription to s 
the Volta Review. Some of the Roundabout Letters are printed in the @ 
magazine every month. a 
What are the Obligations of Roundabout Membership? You must main- 
tain your membership in the Association. You must keep the packet g 
moving by holding it no longer than one week before adding your letter. ° 
It is impossible to measure the benefits of this type of program. for | 
many of them are intangible. Some parents in the Roundabouts of years 2 
ago tell us they still maintain valuable friendships formed from this @ 
association. Many of them speak of the real help they received and the 
joy they felt in corresponding with others who really understood their 
difficulties, often so different from those faced by the teacher of the deaf. g 
So if you like to talk about your children and want to join other par- « 
ents for mutual help and advice, please send information about your deaf 
child to me at Association headquarters. S 
One word of warning—you may have to wait to join a Roundabout @ 
until you can be matched with other parents who have children near in @ 
age to your own and with similar hearing problems. We will attempt to @& 
add every parent to a Roundabout just as soon as possible. but past gp 
experience has shown that some delay can be expected. a 
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BEBE 


Mary Van Wyk as 


Executive Secretary, 
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LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 


MIRIAM D. PAULS 


EADING is a most effective tool for 

intellectual development. Conse- 
quently, the curriculum for the normal 
child is carefully designed, not only to 
develop the mastery of the skills neces- 
sary to get ideas from the printed page, 
but to instill the right kinds of habits 
and attitudes to provoke thinking and 
feeling about the ideas suggested by the 
printed matter. This curriculum design 
recognizes five distinct stages of growth 
and development, which extend from 
preschool through high school. These 
five stages can be described as follows: 


STAGE | (Preschool and kindergar- 
ten). This is the period of establishing 
reading readiness. Since reading readi- 
ness is a function of neurophysiological 
and emotional maturation and develop- 
ment, it can be fostered but not forced. 
Before a child can learn to read, he must 
be able to make complex diflerentiations 
and highly integrated organizations. 
\bove all. this must be a period of rich 
shared experiences which are given col- 
or and meaning by free verbal exchange. 


STAGE II (First grade). This is the 
period of initial guidance in learning to 
get meaning from the printed page. It 
requires the establishment of habits in 
reading simple material for meaning, as 
well as the acquisition of a sight vocab- 
ulary of words of high frequency. Fun- 
damental is the learning of a phonetic 


This paper was given as part of a panel on 
Receptive Language for the Deaf Child at the 
November 1957 convention of the American 
Speech and Hearing Association. Dr. Pauls is 
Associate Professor of Otolaryngology and En- 
vironmental Medicine, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and Hospital. 
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attack, so that reading (and spelling! ) 
is not reduced to an elaborate guessing 
game with high penalties for failure. 


STAGE III (Second and third 
grades). This is a period of rapid prog- 
ress in fundamental reading attitudes 
and habits, in which the child learns to 
read independently and with intelligent 
curiosity. The major goal of this period 
is to develop reading skills, for not until 
the skills are reflexive is reading an ef- 
fective tool. 

STAGE IV (Grades four, five, and 
six). This is the period of wide reading 
to extend experiences. The expanding 
subject matter of these grades demands 
greater power and efficiency in all read- 
ing skills. This is the period of rapid 
expansion of vocabulary and exposure 
to increasingly complex language forms 
and ideas. 

STAGE V (Junior and Senior High). 
This is the period of refinement of read- 
ing attitudes, habits. and tastes, with 
particular emphasis on the reflective and 
interpretive processes. It provides not 
only information, but experience with 
our literary heritage. 

These five stages of reading achieve- 
ment are equally pertinent for children 
with severe auditory problems. Unfor- 
tunately. they are all too seldom 
achieved. It is a sad commentary that 
the average deaf child does not achieve 
much beyond Stage III on completion 
of his academic career. Fortunate, in- 
deed, is the deaf child who reads fluent- 
ly and intelligently, not only for infor- 
mation, but for pleasure. In like man- 
ner, the success, or failure, of the hard 
of hearing child, who is attempting to 
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hold his own in the regular classroom, 
is largely determined by his ability to 
read up to grade level. 

This demands that everyone who is 
concerned with helping the hearing- 
handicapped child critically evaluate the 
reading process and its interrelationship 
with the multi-sensory approach to the 
major problem, namely, the acquisition 
of language and speech. It seems appro- 
priate to consider what is implicit in 
learning to read, 

Studies of normal development show 
there is a progressive increase from in- 
fancy to adolescence in neurophysio- 
logic function and cerebral organization. 
More complex behavioral patterns 
emerge as the capacity to differentiate 
and integrate increase. This is clearly 
reflected in the reading process. Learn- 
ing to read demands a certain degree of 
maturation of perceptual, conceptual, 
motor and behavioral organization. For 
the child with normal hearing, learning 
to read is superimposing a secondary 
symbolic system composed of visual 
symbols that must be correlated with 
previously heard meaning. If the child 
is not mature, this can be a very diffi- 
cult task, and educators have iearned to 
be cautious. Perhaps too cautious, for 
there is no felt urgency to push this ex- 
perience with the visual symbol system 
for the hearing child, because he has 
already mastered his native language 
and, by age six, is fully reflexive in its 
_ uses. This means he learned early to 
hear and imitate the significant sounds 
of his language and to reproduce them 
in sequence with reasonable accuracy. 
In addition, he unconsciously has ab- 
sorbed fundamental, structural patterns 
of word order and form that determine 
meaning. These have become so_ in- 
grained that he comprehends and ex- 
presses himself automatically in. most 
verbal exchange. He has acquired a 
wide vocabulary, albeit the extent of his 
vocabulary is directly proportional to 
the richness of his experiences. While 
throughout his lifetime he will add new 
vocabulary, continue to refine meaning, 
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and gain greater finesse in communica- 
tion, he has mastery of the tools of com- 
munication by the time he enters first 
grade. In short, while reading is a vital 
tool, it is not critical to the development 
of his basic communication skills. 

It is an entirely different story for the 
child with a severe hearing problem. The 
very nature of his handicap sharply 
limits his ability to absorb the phonetic 
and structural patterns of his language 
through casual repetition in daily living. 
His access to, and use of verbal infor- 
mation, is directly related to the severity 
of his loss, his ability to benefit by am- 
plification, and how he has learned to 
use auditory, visual, kinesthetic, and 
situational cues. Since auditory detail is 
limited, and spoken language is so fleet- 
ing. with much of the detail invisible on 
the lips. it becomes evident that he needs 
more tangible support for the acquisi- 
tion of language forms and meanings. 

‘The obvious support is reading, for a 
written symbol code is stable. It is pre- 
sented in its entirety, and the detail can 
be perceived and absorbed. It can be 
referred to again and again. It deline- 
ates the phonetic system as well as the 
structural patterns of the language. It is 
this stability that makes reading the key- 
stone in the multi-sensory approach to 
the acquisition of language. Because 
it is the surest inroad for the expansion 
and refinement of language. reading 
should be initiated as soon as the child 
is mature enough to be ready for it. 
Many four-year-olds have learned to 
read by means of labeling and the use 
of carefully developed experience chart 
stories. On the other hand, there is need 
for caution, for reading readiness must 
be demonstrated, not assumed. 

Because of the very nature of the 
problem, visual perceptual difficulties 
may exist along with auditory perceptual 
difficulties in children who are centrally 
deaf and/or aphasoid, These compound 
the learning problem and necessitate a 
different methodology. 

It becomes clear that language is the 
core of intellectual development. It is 
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the mind's most developed capacity 
which enables the individual to relate to 
and understand both himself and his 
world. When one attempts to analyze 
language in an effort to organize it so it 
can be presented to children with seri- 
ous Communication problems, he is awed 
by the enormity of the task. Morris, a 
notable philosopher-linguist, has some 
concepts which can help us better under- 
stand the difficulties and needs of these 
children with severe auditory problems. 
From his perspective, all meaning in 
language can be reduced to three dimen- 
sions: 1. Referential Meaning, which is 
expanded through experience: 2. Syn- 
tactical Meaning, which is purely reflex- 
ive; and, 3. Intentional Meaning, which 
is creative. 

The first dimension, Referential Mean- 
ing, employs the use of language forms 
to relate the individual to his environ- 
ment in specific detail. It is basically 
concrete, but abstract in extension. It is 
first manifested in the infant’s emerging 
capacity to appreciate that a word can 
relate to a thing that is not there, as 
when he is in the playpen and cries out, 
“Ball?” to inquire of its whereabouts. 
This dimension of language meaning 
provides the label for objects, persons, 
actions, and qualities, and so enables us 
to refer to them verbally. Vocabulary 
acquisition is the core of referential 
meaning. 

The second dimension, Syntactical 
Veaning. refers to the significance of 
“what follows what” in language struc- 
ture. As with all developed languages, 
English has definite devices of word or- 
der and word form, as well as functional 
words that convey meaning and funda- 
mental relationships. Consider what 
happens in the following change of word 
order, for it shows the essential mean- 
ing in position: “The man killed the 
tiger.” as contrasted with, “The tiger 
killed the man.” If one changes the sen- 
tence to, “The men killed the tiger.” or 
again, to “The man killed the tigers.” it 
shows that more than one man or one 
tiger, was involved in the action. When 
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the verb form “kills” is used instead of 
“killed.” the action happened in the 
present instead of in the past. 


We are so conditioned to word order 
that we would deny the objective form 
of the pronouns in the following ex- 
ample and automatically assume that 
“him and me” are the culprits, rather 
than the injured parties in the statement. 
“Him and me tripped the boy.” 

There are also standard patterns for 
modifiers to precede the nouns. Our 
minds are so accustomed to a pattern 
that meaning is interfered with when we 
hear “little rubber three red balls.” In 
short. there are tentporal and inflectional 
patterns governing meaning and _ their 
significance that can only be absorbed 
and made reflexive through usage. 

The third dimension, /ntentional 
Veaning, has to do with the use of lan- 
guage for a particular purpose and has 
solely to do with the intent of the indi- 
vidual to convey meaning. This is the 
most intangible dimension, for it 
achieves its purpose only to the extent 
that the words expressed convey the 
same meaning to the receiver as is the 
intention of the speaker. We have all 
had the experience of saying, or hearing, 
the same words but not sharing the 
same meaning. 

These three dimensions of language 
meaning are clearly demonstrated as one 


examines the language facility of a 
group of deaf children. As a group, 


they tend to be concrete, for they can 
most readily acquire referential terms. 
Their ability to understand and use syn- 
tactical form is highly variable, depend- 
ing in large part on the excellence. or 
mediocrity, of their education handling. 
Most deaf children can be led to estab- 
lish reflexive syntactical patterns if they 
are given the opportunity to learn them 
in a systematic, sequential progression, 
and they are used over and over again 
so the structural pattern and form be- 
come automatic. The expectations and 
demands must be kept high. 


(Continued on page 142) 
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Visualized Language 


BETTY L. BOLLBACK 
Lexington School, N. Y. 


The following pictures show a teach- 
and words of multiple meanings. er’s attempt to illustrate some abstrac- 
At times it seems difficult for the teacher and multiple of words 

‘ in meaningful, experiential situations. 
to teach these meanings, and it is no 
Is an effective technique that can 
doubt equally dificult for the child to 1,6 used by any teacher of the deaf. It 
understand. However, since we know requires not a great deal of artistic tal- 
the importance of the use of visual aids ent but a little bit of time. The reward 
with deaf children, why not present ab- is delighted children’ whose delight 
stract language through this medium? springs from understanding. 


UR language is full of abstractions 


i 
p 
S /} 
ley walKed down the Streel ii ke wn 4 7 
his assroor 


on his way to ch 


= 
2 


Lev said his hearing aid was broker 


Mss Bollback told the children Miss Bllbock fold kn 
D 
Lev walked down the stairs I* 
Later all the 


walKed down to Bloomingdales 
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Mich and his friend p yed on a Seesaw 


| hey rode up and down the stre 


ind down they went mn dhew scooter: 
9 
A 
¥ 
Ihey made believe they were fire engines Mitch made belleve he was a nthe box 
| | 
made thes Voce ge uf and down He jumsed up and dowr 
What's Upside Down? 
» 
Nan can} read her ay ok Nancy I. ( ym. 
: ups ide down She tried stend upsidi dow 
Hu 
A Happy Hiram 
Jur » upside de 
Mier lunch Nancy wert to playr: om ‘t 
She made her doll stand upside down Nancy found a funny tore 
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UK. BELL 


PIONEER OF A NEW ERA 


LEXANDER Graham Bell is uni- 

versally known as the inventor of 
the telephone, and is widely honored as 
an outstanding leader in the education 
of the deaf. Only a few people are 
aware of the many other subjects which 
captured his attention and interest. 

Alexander Graham Bell was born 111 
years ago in Edinburgh, Scotland on 
March 3, 1847. The son and grandson 
of two men well known for their work 
in the correction of speech defects. this 
Scotsman was to be intimately associated 
with the problems of speech and hear- 
ing throughout his remarkable career. 
His father, Melville Bell. was the in- 
ventor of Visible Speech—a system of 
symbols intended to be a key to the 
pronunciation of words in all languages. 

His inventive mind led him into many 
other fields of endeavor. He delved deep- 
ly into whatever subject captured his at- 
tention, and took vast pleasure in what- 
ever happened to interest him. His work 
habits, fired by extreme enthusiasm for 
many years, constantly threatened him 
with physical breakdowns. An_ early 
evidence of his ability to grasp a prob- 
lem and furnish a solution was shown 
when, at the age of fifteen. he suggested 
to a miller of his acquaintance the use 
of a rotary brush to remove husks from 
wheat. 

He and his two fun-loving brothers 
constructed a “speaking automaton” 
a model of a human skull. fitted with 
the facsimile of a human vocal appara- 
tus and larynx. Upon its completion. 
they took the model out-of-doors and 
experimented with it, making it wail 
“ma-ma” in such lifelike tones that 
neighbors rushed out to search for what 
they thought was a child in distress. 
While teaching and studying at a 


110 


school in England, young Bell became 
interested in electricity and started mak- 
ing some experiments. 

At various times during his middle 
and late teens, he assisted both his 
father in Edinburgh and his grandfather 
in London with their work in speech 
correction, and even helped to teach 
articulation to some deaf children. By 
the time Alexander Graham Bell was 23, 
his two brothers had died of tuberculo- 
sis and he himself had contracted the 
disease. Without hesitation his father 
gave up successful and lucrative 
career and moved his family to Canada 
where he thought the climate would be 
more healthful. It proved to be. for 
within a year his son was pronounced 
well and began to experiment with a 
telegraphic device and other uses of 
electricity. 

Miss Sarah Fuller. principal of the 
Boston School for the Deaf. (now the 
Horace Mann School). asked Melville 
Bell to come to Boston to show her 
teachers how to adapt his Visible Speech 
for teaching speech to the deaf. Unable 
to go himself, he suggested that his son 
go in his place. and on April 1, 1871, 
Alexander Graham Bell started to teach 
at the school. 

When Alexander Graham Bell ob- 
served the lipreading abilities of the 
children at the Horace Mann School. he 
was led to work on a machine which 
could be used in lipreading and teach- 
ing speech to deaf children. “I made 
many instruments of this kind and many 
experiments to utilize them. It turned 
out. however, that the plan was imprac- 
ticable. Although I did not succeed in 
making the instrument of use to the 
deaf, I developed it into the telephone. 
which we all know today: so that the 
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telephone is one of the results of* my 
work for the deaf.”! 

About this same time Bell was called 
upon to teach speech to a_ little five- 
year-old deaf boy, George Sanders. In 
addition to his teaching, he worked far 
into the night on his experiments to de- 
vise an harmonic telegraph instrument 
which would carry more than one Morse 
message at a time over a single wire. 

Tom Sanders, out of gratitude to Bell 
for the progress little George was mak- 
ing in learning to talk, offered to finance 
the young man’s experiments. A few 
days later. Gardiner Greene Hubbard. 
father of Mabel Hubbard (Bell's future 
wife). at that time president of Clarke 
School, heard of the experiments and 
also offered financiai support. the 
time of President James A. Garfield's 
Sell became interested in 
the physician’s problem of locating the 
fatal bullet--and then invented an elec- 
tric probe which was used by surgeons 
prior to the discovery of the X-ray. For 
a number of years he had been fas- 
cinated with the possibility of talking 
over a light beam. His experiments in 
this field resulted in the invention of the 
photophone and spectrophone. He was 
co-inventor of the graphophone, fore- 
runner of the phonograph and also of 
records on wax dises. 


assassination. 


Bell’s prolific mind did not confine 
itself to the field of electricity. Many 
other things attracted his attention. He 
proposed a method of artificial respira- 
tion which used the same principle as 
the present-day iron lung. In 1885 he 
advocated a method of locating icebergs 
at sea by detecting echoes from them. 
The problem of the thirst of shipwrecked 
men adrift at sea in open boats prompted 
him to suggest a method of condensing 
water—fresh water from vapor in the 
air. The uncomfortable heat of summer 
led him to suggest a means for air- 
conditioning homes, and he built such 


From the proceedings of the Ninth Summer 
Meeting, Volta Review, 14:580-81, December 1912, 
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a system into his father’s home in humid 
Washington, D. C. He also considered 
the possibility of a system of reproduc- 
ing sound to accompany moving pic- 
tures. Another of Dr. Bell’s interests 
was the National Geographic Society. 
He was one of the charter members, and 
president from 1898 to 1903. 


Later in his life Bell devoted much 
time and energy to experiments in avia- 
tion. He helped to finance S. P. Lang- 
ley’s experiments with heavier-than-air 
machines. and himself conducted a long 
series of experiments with man-lifting 
kites. Finally in 1907, together with 
Mrs. Bell and several early aviation 
enthusiasts. including Lieutenant 
Thomas Selfridge and Glenn H. Curtiss, 
he formed the Aerial Experiment Asso- 
ciation. The association built machines 
and made three public trial flights. His 
work in the field of aviation resulted in 
the invention of the aileron stabilizer. 
When the association was dissolved in 
1909, it had served its purpose in for- 
warding the progress of aviation. 

(An example of Alexander Graham 
Bell’s continuing interest in the prob- 
lems of deafness and educating deaf 
children was his association with the 
Clarke School in Northampton. Massa- 
chusetts. For over 51 years he served 
the school in one capacity or another. 
He started out as a teacher. then was a 
consultant. and later an official of the 
school, and served as a member of the 
Board of Corvorators of the school. At 
the time of his death in 1922, he was 
president of the Board. 

In view of his long association with 
the school. it was fitting and proper that 
on December 18. 1956, the New Eng- 
land Telephone and Telegraph Company 
should symbolize the installation of its 
two-millionth instrument in a ceremony 
held in the office of Dr. George T. Pratt. 
principal of Clarke School. One of the 
first calls on the newly-installed phone 
was indicative of the interest in the 
problems of deafness and education of 
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SUMMER 
COURSES in 


SPEECH 
and HEARING 


NFORMATION on courses in the field of speech and hearing included in the 
chart and following notes is based on data submitted to the Volta Review by 

colleges and universities in the United States. 
The information below is supplemental to the chart, which should be consulted 


first. 


Alabama 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Orientation and speech correction course for 
all teachers. 
Alabama College 
Clinical practice in phonetics: June 9-July 
18 only. Tentative plans for courses for teach- 
ers of hard of hearing children, hard of hear- 
ing adults and audiometer technicians. 


Arizona 
Arizona State College 
Workshop in education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren with clinic and seminar will include work 
with speech and hearing handicapped: July 
14-Aug. 15. 
University of Arizona 
A three-week speech correction workshop 
will cover speech and hearing problems in the 
classroom and clinical observations and prac- 
tice. 
California 
Chico State College 
A speech and hearing day school will be 
conducted in conjunction with the summer 
courses. 
Santa Barbara College 
Tentatively plans course for audiometrists. 
John Tracy Clinic 
Courses at the John Tracy Clinic are offer- 
ed in association with the University of South- 
ern California. 
Los Angeles State College 


Advanced workshop in curriculum for the 
deaf. Courses will be offered in language. 
communication skills, measurement of hearing 
and speechreading. 
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San Jose State College 
Offers a course in speech correction for 
classroom. teachers. 
Stanford University 
Offers a course in audiology. 
Whittier College 


Dates of the summer session not announced. 


Colorado 
University of Denver 
Offers complete training programs for ad- 
vanced degrees in speech and hearing therapy 
and special education. 
District of Columbia 
Catholic University of America 
Workshop on Speech Therapy, June 13-24. 
George Washington University 
Clinical practice in speech therapy. 
Georgia 
University of Georgia 
Introduction to Exceptional Children. 
Idaho 


University of Idaho 
The Fifth Annual Conference on Exception- 
al Children, June 30, will also be open to par- 
ents. In the regular summer session a course 
will be given on the psychology of the excep- 
tional individual, 
Illinois 
Southern Illinois University 
\ six-week summer camp offered. 


(Continued on page 125) 
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A high-quality unit for the larg 
the classroom. The amplifier in 
at a pre-determined level. Mic 
with built-in phonograph is also 


A new instrument for the smo 
designed to offer the utmost in 
six outlets can be connected si 


The Model 162 is intended for 
tions of the American Standar 
for speech" and the ‘‘discrim 
may be made with optional a 


mod 


The GSAR, a portable psychoe 
can be obtained from patients 
ing GSR is correlated with sti 


instrument. 


mode 


The Békésy Audiometer produc 
controlled by the patient. It is 
audiogram card. Thus the patie 
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ler company 
el 260B group hearing aid 


*r class. Special attention has been given to ease of handling and effectiveness in 
orporated in the instrument is of a compression type to limit the maximum output 
ophones or a phonograph, or both may be used to operate with the Aid. A model 
available. 


280A auditory trainer 


ler class. Compression amplification is only one of its many modern features. It is 
simplicity of operation, portability and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker 
iltaneously, each with its own volume control. 


del 162 speech audiometer 


-linical and other high-standard professional use and meets the applicable specifica- 
s Association. With this apparatus it is possible to determine both the ‘hearing loss 
sation loss of speech."’ Air conduction receivers are supplied but sound-field tests 
machments. Uses with sound field loudspeaker include hearing aid evaluation. 


21 E664 psychogalvanometer 


alvanometer, permits the application of new audiometric techniques. Audiograms 
iot responsive to ordinary methods. Classical conditioning is applied and the result- 
nulus presentations by means of a continuous graphic record produced by the 


| E800 automatic audiometer 


‘s an auditory stimulus whose frequency is increased slowly and whose intensity is 
so constructed that the patient's adjustments are automatically recorded on the 
at traces his own audiogram. A flexible and valuable research audiometer. 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


OFFERS A CO-SPONSORED PROGRAM 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
AND THE 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS 
IN 
AUDIOLOGY AND SPEECH PATHOLOGY 


SUMMER SESSION, 1958 


Summer Residence School for Children with Hearing and Speech Im- 
pairments 

Introduction to Hearing and Speech Disorders 

Hearing Aids and Auditcry Training 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing 

Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Theory) 
Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Practice) 
Articulation and Voice Disorders 

Stuttering and Allied Disorders 

Speech and Language Problems of Cerebral Palsy 

Clinical Methods and Practice in Hearing and Speech Therapy 


Course offerings in all other areas of education of exceptional children 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related 


matters, write 
Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo 


School of Education, Syracuse University 
|__ Special Education Building, 805 South Crouse Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York —_ 
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(Continued from page 112) 


University of Illinois 
Parent training available, but not in formal 
courses. Dates of the summer session to be 
announced, 


Northwestern University 

Dr. Mildred A. Groht, principal of the aca- 
demic course at Lexington School for the 
Deaf, will conduct a workshop on language 
Aug. 4 through Aug. 8. 

Miss Audrey Simmons, Central Institute for 
the Deaf, will teach courses in Language for 
the Deaf and Auditory Training. 

The Symposium topic will be: Adjustment 
Problems and Counseling in Speech Correc- 
tion and Audiology. 


Bradley University 


\ parent-child Workshop in Speech Im- 
provement will be held June 23-27. An allied 
course will be Public School Speech Therapy. 


Indiana 
Purdue University 
A parent-child clinic will be conducted in 


conjunction with the summer session. There 
will also be a Moto-kinaesthetic Workshop. 


lowa 


Towa State Teachers College 
Offers speech correction and clinical praec- 
tice for speech therapists. Also offers courses 
in Voice and Phonetics. 
Kansas 
University of Kansas 
Will conduct a parent training program in 
conjunction with Kansas School for the Deaf, 
May 25-31. 
University of Wichita 
Dates of summer session to be announced, 


Michigan 
University of Michigan 
Also offers a course in Interviewing Tech- 
niques, 
Minnesota 
University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 
Will conduct a parent-child institute in con- 
nection with eight-week summer clinic. In 
addition to courses listed there will be one 
offered in Phonetics. 


Mississippi 
Vississippi Southern College 
Annual parent-child summer resident clinic, 
June 9-27. 


The Seventeenth Summer Program in Audiology 
at 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


June 24-August 2 for Six-week Session 
June 24-August 16 for Eight-week Session 


@ A diversified offering of courses allowing you to concentrate on: 


EDUCATIONAL PROCEDURES FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
PrincIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF TEACHING BraAIN-INJURED CHILDREN 
DEVELOPMENT AND DisorDERS OF LANGUAGE 


PsyCHOLOGICAL EVALUATION AND ADJUSTMENT 
MEtHops oF TEsTING AupiToRY CAPACITIES 


REHABILITATIVE PROCEDURES FOR ADULTS 

MANAGEMENT oF MULTIPLE Hanpicaps 

TECHNIQUES OF HEARING CONSERVATION 
SpeciaL CLInicAL TECHNIQUES IN CLINICAL AUDIOLOGY 


@ Course sequence and audiological practicum are adapted for either 
a summer of special study or to the several degree programs available 
at Northwestern University. 


@ For further information, write to: 


RAYMOND CARHART, PROFESSOR OF AUDIOLOGY 
NorTHWESTERN UNiversity, EvANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
1958 SUMMER SESSION, JULY 7-AUGUST 15 


COURSES 


Audiology S602. Techniques and In- 
terpretation of Hearing Tests. (3 
hours credit) Hearing tests and 
hearing instruments; basic pure 
tone audiometry; introduction to 
speech audiometry. Demonstrations 
and supervised practice. Raymond 
J. Bernero, M.A. 


Education S681b. Special Methods of 
Teaching the Deaf. (2 hours credit) 
Methods of teaching science, social 
studies, and health to deaf children 
at all levels. John A. Gough, M.A. 


Audiology $621. Psychological Tests 
and Deafness. (3 hours credit) A 
study of the psychological teeh- 
niques and test results used with 
the deaf in the areas of mental 
functioning, social maturity, psy- 
chomotor ability, speech and lan- 
guage development, educational 
achievement, communication. skills, 
and adjustment. D. Robert Frisina, 
Ph.D. 


Education 8622. Education of Excep- 
tional Children. (3 hours credit) 
Edueational, social, and voeational 
programs for exceptional children. 
Helen R. Norton, M.A. 


In addition the following courses will be offered if demand warrants: 


Education 8661-8662. Teaching Speech 
to the Deaf. (4 hours credit) The 
formation and development of Eng- 
lish sounds. Demonstration and 
supervised practice with deaf chil- 
dren. Helen R. Norton, M.A. 


Education 8651-8652. Teaching Lan- 
guage to the Deaf. (4 hours credit) 
Various systems used by schools for 
the deaf in teaching language. 
Demonstration and supervised prac- 
tice with deaf children. Verdry D. 
Vaughan, M.A. 


ADMISSION 


Applicants for graduate credit must have a bachelor’s degree, Applicants 
for undergraduate credit must be in good standing at another college or 
university and hold junior or senior classification. Courses may be audited; 


may be credited toward a degree. 


COSTS 


Tuition, $20 per credit hour; room and board, $150 for six weeks. 


For further information, including an application 
for admission, write to the Registrar, Gallaudet 
College, Washington 2, D. C. 
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Missouri 


Central Institute for the Deaf 

\ course in thé Assessment and Teaching 

of Aphasic Children will be offered. 
St. Louis University 

Dates of summer session to be announced, 

Clinical Studies and Speech Pathology; 
Speech Correction for Classroom Teachers: 
and Speech, 

Nebraska 
University of Nebraska 

Also research courses and advanced clinical 

practice, 


New York 


Hunter College 

Courses in mental, social and vocational ad- 
justment; guidance problems, practices and 
psychology of the physically handicapped. 

Syracuse University 

\ summer residential school will be oper- 
ated for children with speech and hearing im- 
pairments. A parent-child institute is planned. 


North Carolina 
East Carolina College 

The Crippled Society of North Carolina will 
sponsor a Speech and Hearing Clinic, open to 

o } 
children from Eastern North Carolina (must 
he accompanied by a parent), June 2-July 8. 
Courses in Biolinguisties and Bioacousties. 


Ohio 
Ohio University 

Classes include Speech Correction for Class- 
room Teachers, Clinical Methods, Phonetics, 
Stuttering and Language Problems for the 
Brain Injured. Parent training available for 
parents of children enrolled in the clinic. 

Bowling Green State University 

\ course for elementary teachers on the 

awareness of speech and hearing problems. 


Western Reserve University 
(An advanced course in clinical audiology. 


Ohio State University 
In lieu of parent-child institute, will offer 
parent education. 
Courses in pathology and anatomy of the 
ear and speech mechanism. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma College for Women 
Will conduct a summer camp for deaf chil- 
dren with John Morris as speech training di- 
rector of the camp. 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
announces the opening of its 
Summer Residence School, from 
June 29 to August 9, 1958. 


THE SCHOOL IS FOR 


hard of hearing and deaf children 
They are provided with a rehabilitation 
program ineluding auditory training, 
lipreading, speech and language ac- 
tivities, and, where desirable, the se- 
lection and evaluation of hearing aids. 
children with articulatory difficulties. 
These children are given training to 
correct distorted, substituted and 
omitted sounds. 

children who stutter. Their training 
helps them speak with less effort and 
strain, and aids them in making the 
necessary emotional adjustments to 
ward speech experiences, 

children with ecleft-palate speech. In- 
struction is given to improve their 
voice quality, and to make their pro 
nunciation more distinct and intelli 
gible. 


COST OF THE SCHOOL 


for the full term is $375.00 per child. 
This amount ineludes instruction, test 
ing and continuous diagnosis, health 
services, recreation, supervision, and 
board and room. Bed linen and blan- 
kets are furnished by the School. Tow- 
els, clothing and personal laundry are 
provided by the child. Spending money 
should be limited to $10.00 for the 
entire period. It should cover all inei- 
dental expenses and is supervised by 
the Staff in the interest of health and 
general morale. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 
DR. LOUIS M. DI CARLO, Executive Director 
Syracuse University 
GORDON D. HOOPLE Hearing and Speech Center 
805 South Crouse Avenue 
Syracuse 10, New York 
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University of Oklahoma 
Special Education and Clinical Practice. 


Oregon 


Southern Oregon College 
Speech Correction, primarily for teachers. 
Pennsylvania 
Geneva College 
Possible course for speech therapists. 
State Teachers College 
Dates of summer session to be announced. 


Allegheny College 
Private parent consultations will be ar- 
ranged for parents of speech-handicapped 
children. Address inquiries to Professor James 
S. Smoot. 


University of Pennsylvania Hospital 


Information on the summer courses not 


available at this time. 
Temple University 
Courses offered in phonetics, organic speech 
disorders, stuttering therapy and neurological 
speech disorders. 


MacMURRAY COLLEGE for 
WOMEN 
and 
MacMURRAY COLLEGE for MEN 


Jacksonville, Illinois 


Offers a coordinate program in the 
Special Education Division of the 
Department of Education 


Prepare as a teacher of the deaf 
and hard of hearing 


Full four year Graduate 


work offered 


major. 


All other areas are surveyed and 
individual work may be dene in 
these areas. 


University of Pittsburgh 
Dates of summer session not 
probably June-August. 


available — 


Tennessee 
University of Chattanooga 
Also courses speech improvement and 
speech for classroom teachers. 


Vanderbilt University and George Peabody, 
College for Teachers 
Offers graduate study in audiology for clin- 
ical audiologists and a speech and_ hearing 
course for regular classroom teachers. 


Texas 
East Texas State College 

\llied courses in special education, child 

development and guidance. 
Trinity University 

Adjustment of teaching for exceptional chil- 

dren, 
Southwest Texas State College 

Courses dealing with special disorders in 
children due to cerebral palsy, aphasia, polio, 
muscular dystrophy, June 4-July 15. 

Courses dealing with children having hear- 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Master’s degree program for: 
TEACHERS FOR THE DEAF 
HEARING THERAPISTS 
SPEECH THERAPISTS 
Announces Available Stipends for the 

Fall: 

|. Scholarships for teachers of the deaf. 
Assistantships also open at the Kansas 
School for the Deaf which include room, 
board and laundry. 

2. Assistantship in audiology. 

3. Assistantships in speech therapy. 


Program 


JUNE 6— AUGUST 2 


Course work available in the three areas. 
For Additional Information Write: 
Director, Hearing and Speech Department 
University of Kansas Medical Center 
Kansas City, Kansas 
or 
Director, Speech and Hearing Clinic 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 
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ing problems, aphasia and other speech dis- 
orders, July 15-Aug. 22. 
Utah 
Utah State University 
\lso offers a course in Introduction to 
Speech Correction for teachers, 
Brigham Young University 
Other courses include one on Education of 
the Exceptional Child. Parent-child institute 
plans tentative, 
Virginia 
University of Virginia 
Selected courses in special education and 
speech, 
Washington 
University of Washington 


Dates of summer courses to be announced. 


Courses offered in general curriculum and 
speech and hearing rehabilitation. 


Wisconsin 
Varquette University 
Beginning, Advanced and Graduate Work- 
shops in Speech Correction (3 or 6 credits, 
each course), June 23-August 1. 
Workshop in 


vraduate students only, July 


Stuttering (3 credits), for 
14-August 1. 


University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


Will hold six-week workshop in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau for Handicapped Chil- 
dren, at the State School for the Deaf, Dela- 
van, June 23-August 1. Applications should 
be sent to Miss Alice Streng. 


KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 
Summer Session—June 16-July 19 
Classes in: Speech for the Deaf; Intro. to Audiology; 
Children & Adults; Hearing Aids & Ady. 
Demonstration Classes—Graduate & Un- 
dergraduate—-Children’s Clinic. 
Write: John R. Montgomery, Dir., Speech & 
Hearing Clin., Kent State Univ., Kent, Ohio 


GULF COAST SCHOOL 
Of Oral Edueation, Ine. 


3410 Tacon Street 
Tampa 1, Florida 


SCHOOL-ORAL METHOD ONLY 
SMALL SPEECH CLASSES 


DAY 


THe State UNIVERSITY 


Speech and Hearing Science 
SUMMER 1958 


A well-rounded academic and clinical program will be offered in Speech and Hearing 
lherapy. There will be many opportunities for observation of testing and therapy in both 
speech and hearing as well as ample opportunity for active participation in therapy with 
children and adults under supervision. 

Courses off-red in Speech and Hearing Science (Phonetics, Speech Correction and 
tlearing Therapy and Education for the Deaf), Summer 1958, are: 

Quarter (June 19-August 29) 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology of the Ear and Vocal Mechanisms 
Lip Reading Clinic 
Clinical Principles in Speech Correction 
cl i 
Advanced Clinical 


the Deaf 
First Term (June 19-July 23) 


Voice and Diction 
Hearing Conservation and Pathology 
Speech Disorders Survey 
The Speech Manifestation of Facial, Maxillary, and Laryngeal Disturbance 
Second Term (July 24-Aug. 29) 
Speech Development in Children 
Speech Pathology 
An Analytical Study of Special Sereening, Diagnostic, and Threshold Tests of Hearing 
For information concerning enrollment, write the Office of the Examiner, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


ch Correction 
Practice in) Speech Correction, Lip Reading, or 


Instruction of 


For details concerning assistantships, scholarships or for graduate enrollment during 
the year, write Professor W. Hayes Yeager, Chairman, Department of Speech, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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IN | and around 
PITTSBURGH 


ITTSBURGH is in the heart of a 

scenic and historical area that offers 
several interesting one-day trips for 
those who plan to attend the 68th An- 
nual Meeting of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf. June 22- 
27. Some points of interest are: 

Cook Forest, 100 miles north of Pitts- 
burgh, where you can visit a primeval 
forest and see huge trees, some of which 
are over 200 feet tall and are estimated 
to be 200 to 450 years old. 

Oglebay Park, 60 miles away in the 
panhandle of West Virginia, termed the 
most elaborate recreational set-up with- 
in easy driving distance of Pittsburgh. 
It offers swimming. golf, tennis. hiking 
and riding. A mansion built in 1835 
houses a collection of Americana. in- 
cluding a collection of early glass made 
in the Pittsburgh - Wheeling - Zanesville 
area. 

Cooper's Rock Park, a scenic trip 
through impressive mountain country 
to a vast area of wooded mountain coun- 
try within 75 miles of Pittsburgh. 

Bedford, a small mountain valley 
town 100 miles away. boasts a small 
stone building where George Washing- 
ton stayed when he led the Army into 
western Pennsylvania to put down the 
Whiskey Rebellion. The town has other 
historic buildings. Nearby is Bedford 
Springs. a resort famous since 1796. 

Seven state parks offer boating. fish- 
ing and swimming. 

Other short jaunts are the restored 
Schoenbrunn Village. a town founded 
in 1722 by Moravian missionaries and 
their Indian converts; Mt. Davis. the 
highest point in Pennsylvania; Deep 
Creek Lake, an artificial lake nearly 20 
miles long; Bushy Run Battlefield and 
McConneil’s Mill. in a_ picturesque 
gorge, another place to swim and cool 
off. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


Place your orders now for 
textbooks for special 
Summer Courses 
in 
Speech and Hearing 


Carefully selected materials avail- 
able on: 
\UDIOMETRY 
\uprrory TRAINING 
LAPREADING 
LANGUAGE 


SPEECH 


Write for Book and Pamphlet 


Lists NOW. 
x *% *% 


Recommended for reference read- 
ing: 


THe MecHAaNiIsM OF SPEECH BY 
Alexander Graham Bell 2.62 


ENGLISH VISIBLE SPEECH IN 
TWELVE LESSONS BY 
Alexander Melville Bell $1.12 


SPEECH AND THE DEAF CHILD 

by Irene R. and A. W. G. 

Ewing $5.12 
EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND THE 

Dear Cuitp sy Irene R. and 


\. W. G. Ewing $6.12 
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ANNUAL MEETING, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
January 24-25, 1958 


A record attendance marked the an- 
nual meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion for the Deaf. held at the Volta Bu- 
reau. January 24-25, in Washington, 
D. C. Attending were: 

Regular Board members—Dr. Sam B. 
Craig (Supt.. Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh), Dr. 
William G. Hardy (Director, Hearing 
and Speech Center, Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, Baltimore), Nathan D. Harris 
(Prin.. Horace Mann School for the 
Deaf, Boston). Hilleary F. Hoskinson 
(Washington). Mrs. Lilian Grosvenor 
Jones (New York City), Jacqueline 
Keaster. (Chief Audiologist, Children’s 
Hospital Society of Los Angeles). Alice 
Kent (Supervisor, Day. Classes, East 
Cleveland). Dr. Helen S. Lane (Prin., 
Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis), 
June Miller (Director. Dept. of Hearing 
and Speech, University of Kansas Medi- 
cal Center), Mary E. Numbers (Clarke 
School for the Deaf, Northampton, 
Mass.). Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor 
(Supt.. Lexington School for the Deaf, 
N. Y.). Dr. George T. Pratt (Prin., 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northamp- 
ton. Mass.). Dr. S. Richard Silverman 
(Director. Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis). Sister Anna Rose (Prin.. St. 
Joseph Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis). 

Auxiliary Board — Dr. H. Latham 
Breunig (Indianapolis, Ind.), J. H. Gal- 
loway (Supt., Rochester School for the 
Deaf. N. Y.). Dr. Mildred Groht (Prin.. 
Lexington School for the Deaf). Mrs. 
William G. Hamm (Junior League 
School for Speech Correction, Atlanta, 
Ga.), Hattie Harrell (Director, Tucker- 
Maxon Oral School, Portland, Ore.). 
Richard S. T. Marsh (Washington), 
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Josephine B. Timberlake (Washington). 

Honorary Board—Justice Harold Hitz 
Burton of the U.S. Supreme Court, Dr. 
Leonard M. Elstad ( President. Gallaudet 
College 

Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor ( National Geo- 
graphic Society). was elected President 
of the Honorary Board of Directors, a 
position left vacant since the death of 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge last July. Supreme 
Court Justice Harold Hitz Burton suc- 
ceeded Dr. Grosvenor by election as 
Honorary Vice President. 

Officers of the Association returned to 
their positions were: Dr. S. Richard 
Silverman, President: Dr. George T. 
Pratt, First Vice President; Mrs. Spen- 
cer Tracy, Second Vice President; Mrs. 
Lilian Grosvenor Jones, Secretary, and 
Hilleary F. Hoskinson, Treasurer. 

Newly named to the Auxiliary Board 
were Miss Josephine Prall (Director of 


Teacher Training. South Carolina 
School for the Deaf and Blind, Spartan- 
burg) and Miss Elizabeth Titsworth 


(Asst. Supt.. New Jersey School for the 
Deaf. West Trenton). They replaced 
Mary Kk. Van Wyk and Dr. Helmer R. 
Myklebust. who resigned from the 
Board. 

Action voted on and passed by the 
Board of Directors included the estab- 
lishment of sectional meetings of the 
Association, to be held in off-convention 
years, in order to better serve parent 
affiliate groups and regular Association 
members in widely scattered areas. 
Meetings are tentatively scheduled to be 
held in Georgia and Texas in 1959. De- 
pending on the response to the 1959 
meetings, the sectional program may be 
expanded to include four or five areas 
in 1961, 
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Nominations Open for Directors 


Nominations are now being requested 
for six members to be elected to the 
Board of Directors of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 
at the annual membership meeting to be 
held during the summer meeting. June 
22-27, Pittsburgh. 

The terms of the following members. 
now serving on the Board, expire this 
year: Sister Anna Rose, Dr. Sam B. 
Craig, Dr. William G. Hardy, Nathan 
P. Harris. Hilleary F. Hoskinson and 
Jacqueline Keaster. 

Nominations for Association Direc- 
tors may be made by any five members 
of the Association. They should be sub- 
mitted, with the five nominating signa- 
tures. to Miss Mary K. Van Wyk. Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. at Association head- 
quarters, 1537 35th St.. N.W.. Washing- 
ton, D. C.. or to the Association Presi- 
dent, Dr. S. Richard Silverman, Central 
Institute for the Deaf. St. Louis. 


Van Wyk to Address ICEC 


Mary kK. Van Wyk. executive secre- 
tary of the Alexander Graham Bell As- 
sociation for the Deaf, will be a mem- 
her of the section discussing Adjustment 
of the Hearing Handicapped at the con- 
vention of the International Council for 
Exceptional Children, to be held in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., April 8-12. She will speak 
on “The Hearing Handicapped Child in 
the Regular Classroom.” Miss Van Wyk 
was formerly director of Sunshine Cot- 
tage in San Antonio, Tex., and taught 
at the Central New York School for the 
Deaf. Rome. \. Y.. and Michigan School 
for the Deaf, Flint. Mich. 

Other discussions of interest to those 
working with hearing handicapped chil- 
dren will be: Studies in Speech, Hear- 
ing and Language Disorders; Speech 
Correction for the Multiple Handicap- 
ped: Hearing Losses in Children; Lan- 
guage Arts for the Hearing Handicap- 
ped; and Studies in Speech, Hearing 
and Language Disorders. 


SPEECH AND 
THE DEAF CHILD 


IRENE R. AND A. W. G. Ewinc 


An important book for teachers of 
the deaf, teachers in training, and 
parents. 

Step-by-step discussion of the train- 
ing and teaching of deaf children of 
all ages. 

Includes a history of the teaching 
of speech to the deaf throughout the 
centuries. 

“No teacher of speceh can afford 
not to own a copy.”—C. V. Hudgins. 


$5.00 


(plus 12c¢ for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE 
FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


by 
Edith M. Buell 


Vol. I. With notes on the presenta- 
tion of the work of the Ist 
to 4th years. 

Vol. Il. With notes on the presenta- 


tion of the work of the 5th 
and 6th years. 


$2.50 each (plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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FILMs |& 


PATRICIA BLAIR CORY, Librarian, Lexington Scho 


W'" have recently purchased from 
Enrichment Teaching Materials, 
216 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.. a group of six 
filmstrips in the field of American his- 
tory. These filmstrips teachers’ 
guides are particularly useful to us since 
they are based on, and correlated with, 
titles from the Landmark book series, 
which are all very useful and popular 
with our students and faculty. 

The books may be used before or 
after the filmstrips are shown. In either 
case, the two media are mutually re- 
inforcing, and their use together facili- 
tates learning and aids retention. The 
accompanying teachers’ guides have all 
been prepared by William H. Hartley. 
professor of education, State Teachers 
College, Towson, Md. These guides are 
detailed and generally well thought out. 

The Landmark book series. as most 
readers of my column wiil know, is a 
very fine series of biographical and in- 
formational books, especially prepared 
by first-rate authors for teenage read- 
ers. The books are published by Ran- 
dom House at $1.50. The cost of each 
filmstrip is $6.00. Both filmstrips and 
books are used by the oldest groups in 
our Upper Academic School. 


WINTER AT VALLEY FORGE (col- 
or, 38 frames) swiftly traces one or two 
major events of 1775 and 1776, then 
concentrates on the details of the terrible 
winter of 1777-78 which Washington 
and his men spent at Valley Forge. Of 
the eleven thousand soldiers quartered 
there, three thousand died. Undergoing 
these painful hardships together seemed 
to develop among the men a spirit of 
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undying loyalty to the new nation. 
Eventual victory was, of course, their 
reward. Correlated with the Landmark 
hook. The Winter at Valley Forge, by 
KF. Van Wyck Mason. 

OUR INDEPENDENCE AND THE 
THE CONSTITUTION (color, 40 
frames). The two greatest documents of 
American freedom, the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States. are taken up and ex- 
plained in language appropriate for the 
deaf at junior and senior high school 
levels. The limitations of the Articles of 
Confederation are briefly touched upon. 
as are the inauguration of President 
Washington and the adoption of the 
first ten amendments to the Constitution. 
commonly referred to as the Bill of 
Rights. Correlated with the Landmark 
book, Our Independence and the Con- 
stitution, by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 


LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION 
(color. 10 frames) traces the origins and 
procedures of the famous Lewis and 
Clark expedition sent out by President 
Thomas Jefferson in 1804 to explore the 
vast wilderness acquired through the 
Louisiana Purchase. Correlated with the 
Landmark book, The Lewis and Clark 
Expedition, by Richard Neuberger. 


PAUL REVERE (color, 45 frames) 
traces the underlying causes which led 
up to the Revolution and describes how 
Paul Revere, a Boston silversmith, to- 
gether with other enraged colonists, 
formed the Sons of Liberty. The pro- 
tests against taxation without represen- 
tation and against the quartering of 
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troops in private homes are described 
along with other “underground” activi- 
ties. all of which more or less culmina- 
ted in the dramatic Boston Tea Party. 

After the Minute Men were organ- 
ized and the actual battle was joined. 
Revere’s famous ride is pictured. Final 
frames reveal how Revere made cannon 
and ammunition during the war. de- 
signed and printed the new nation’s 
paper money and lived to found a great 
copper industry which contributed much 
strength to the growing nation. Corre- 
lated with Paul Revere and the Minute 
Ven. by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD RUSH (color. 
1] frames). In 1848. California. which 
had formerly been part of Mexico, be- 
came a part of the United States. The 
discovery of gold in 1819 made a vast 
difference to the region and helped to 
bring it to full statehood in 1850. 

Jim Marshall and John Sutter tried 
unsuccessfully to keep the discovery of 
gold a secret. But the news leaked out 
and the great rush was on—by land and 
by sea. A few found gold. but the great 
majority were disappointed. Many 
turned to farming or other pursuits. re- 
maining in the region and helping to 
build California into the vital, bustling 
second largest state in the Union. Cor- 
related with the Landmark book. The 


California Gold Rush, by May McNeer. 
LOUISIANA PURCHASE traces the 


historical steps which led up to the pur- 
chase of New Orleans and the surround- 
ing territory. and points out the political 
importance as well as the natural re- 
sources found in the land itself. Corre- 
lated with the Landmark book. The Lou- 
istana Purchase, by Robert Tallant. 


WORLD'S FINEST FILMS— 


With ENGLISH SUBTITLES— 
FOR RENT IN 16MM 
LARGEST SOURCE IN U.S.— 

Films from FRANCE, GERMANY, JAPAN, 
ITALY, MEXICO, SWEDEN, U.S.S.R., etc. 
Reduced Rates for Schools for the Deaf 
FREE Catalog—Dept. V. 


New Hampshire's 


CROTCHED MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


e Residential modern schoo! in beau- 
tiful Monadnock Region 

e |rained teacher Audiologist 
Oral method: 


Pre-school through primary grades ; 


program developing to 12-year 
no 
e Group and individual hearing aids 
used by all children 
e New vocational and recreational 
building 


Parent counse lling and educatien 
e Teacher training program, gradu- 
ate credit U.N.H., Crotched Moun- 


tain scholarships available 


For further information, write 


Director 
Crotehed Mountain School 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 
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The Parents Talk [t Uver 


A Little Deaf Girl in New Zéaland 


Elizabeth is five and a half years old. 
She lost her hearing as the result of a 
severe attack of measles at the age of 
‘twenty months. She has a younger sister, 
Ann, and a new baby brother, Kenneth. 


Now that our baby has arrived, there 
is plenty of scope for work with the 
Baby Book we started some time ago. 
We talked so much about the new baby 
before he came that he is already a part 
of the family, although it is only two 
weeks since I returned home from the 
hospital. There is no jealousy at. all. 
Elizabeth loves to fetch and carry for 
him. The practice work we did with pic- 
tures has given her a working vocabu- 
lary. She is able to tell Ann all about 
Kenneth. She can say “Kenneth” now, 
although she still finds “brother” diffi- 
cult. She usually says, “Muimmy’s baby 
boy.” I don’t know whether she hears 
him ery, but she can tell from his facial 
expression whether he is crying, laugh- 
ing, coughing, smiling, or needs to be 
burped. If he chews his hands, she says 
he is hungry. 

It is most interesting to observe 
Elizabeth’s increased use of her hearing 
and her ability to identify sounds. We 
took her to the Zoo in Auckland and she 
saw a seal. When we showed her its 
picture after returning home, she im- 
mediately barked just the way she had 
heard the real seal bark. This morning 
she was hitting her spoon against the 
milk jug. I told her to stop it, and she 
said she was stopping at the train line; 
then we realized the sound she made was 
identical with the sound she heard from 
the wig-wags at the level crossings. She 
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WITH 
HARRIET MONTAGUE 


is recording new sounds all the time. 
She sat at the piano last night, and in- 
stead of banging the keys, she was tap- 
ping out quite a good repeated rhythm. 
This is the first time she has shown any 
interest in the piano or in rhythm. She 
is not interested in radio, but she has 
been aware of the sound recorded from 
the Russian satellite. She enjoys listen- 
ing to records and can follow the story 
in her books of nursery rhymes and 
fairy tales. Her favorites are Little Jack 
Horner and The Three Bears. She sings 
to herself, probably the songs the chil- 
dren sing at school. She keeps a good 
rhythm, but so far | am unable to under- 
stand any of the words. Evidently she 
does not hear the words well enough to 
imitate them. 

We used home-made lotto games to 
learn the names of things. We started 
an Experience- Book when we first be- 
came aware of Elizabeth’s deafness. We 
started with simple pictures representing 
words that began with “B’—baby. boy. 
bus, bottle, brush, barrow, etc. Then 
we used words beginning with “P” 
puppy. pie, plate. pig. picture, pocket. 
pajamas. We had one or two pictures to 
a page, representing the same object. 
We progressed through different sounds 
in this way. We now have a number of 
books, each containing pictures that 
illustrate a given subject: “Our Baby.” 


“Farm Animals.” “Zoo Animals.” 
“Foods We Eat. ~ “Things We Do.” 
“Things Daddy and Mummy _ Do,” 


“Helping Mummy,” “Clothes We Wear.” 
etc. Elizabeth loves looking at books 
and pictures, and she has reached the 
stage when | must have a story ready 
for each picture. | tell her the story 
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and then she “reads” it back to me. She 
says proudly: “Elizabeth is reading to 
Mummy.” 


Mrs. L. C., NEW ZEALAND 


Congratulations on the new little son, 
Mrs. C! I am glad Elizabeth has ac- 
cepted him so readily. I can imagine 
that Kenneth provides ample material 
and subject matter for new language. 
I was interested in Elizabeth’s calling 
him “Mummy’s Baby Boy.” 

1 am perfectly fascinated with the 
idea that she can feel the vibration of 
sound recorded from the Russian satel- 
lite. You must feel the vibration much 
more over there than we do. So far as 
I know, only the scientists with delicate 
instruments in the astronomical labora- 
tories have been able to record the 
“heep-beep” from the satellite. 

Elizabeth evidently hears the sound 
of the voice whether the person is sing- 
ing or talking, but she does not hear 
words well enough to imitate them. Even 
so. she gets the rhythm of song and 
speech and that helps to keep her own 
voice more natural. You are using great 
imagination and ingenuity in teaching 
Elizabeth. 


Self-Expression from a 
Five-Year-Old 


Janalee is five and a half years old. She 
attends a kindergarten for hearing chil- 
dren in the morning, and in the after- 
noon she goes to a school for the deaf 
for special work in speech. She wears a 
hearing aid and has some speech. 


Janalee continues to make wonderful 
progress. I have been a little concerned 
as to whether she would have an ability 
to reason commensurate with her ex- 
cellent memory. She remembers all sorts 
of things, and records them indelibly. 
For instance. she remembered that when 
they visited the turkey farm her teacher 
wore a different coat from the one she 
wore last year. An incident of the sum- 
mer eases my worry in this respect. 
With an act of carelessness she knocked 
her glass of milk off the table, breaking 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 


for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Aodern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy. 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders children and 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and MA. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 


IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 

Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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it into the proverbial million pieces. 
Seeing that both Daddy and Mother 
were quite irked, she felt moved to say 
something to relieve the situation. Re- 
membering her Sunday School lesson, 
she affirmed, “Thank God for the brok- 
en glass.” Her sister Mary replied firm- 
ly. “We do not thank God for a broken 
Janalee took time out to think 
again and then said, “Thank God for 
the garbage pail.” 

Mrs. L. R.. MicHican 


class. 


A Two-Year-Old Is Beginning 
to Read Lips 


Carmel is two and a half years old. She 
is severely deaf as the result of an attack 
of German measles her mother sustained 
during pregnancy. 

Carmel is making progress. She un- 
derstands so much more since we began 
applying the suggestions you sent. She 
loves the matching and 
matches everything she has contact with. 


exercises 


BETTER SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
are completely equipped 
with WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION* 
AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNITS 


Speech correctionists agree that WARREN GATED 
COMPRESSION is changing the entire concept of 
Unlike which 
produce raspy, nerve irritating sounds when over- 
loaded, these units can cause NO DISTORTION 


Learning proceeds at an accelerated rate when the 


aural training standard amplifiers 


student is freed of painful “blasting”. The smooth, 
even flow of sound from a GATED COMPRESSION 
AMPLIFIER 
fatigue. 


invites confidence — eliminates student 


* Patent No. 2-659-777 


Jay L. 


arren, inc. 


1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. + CHICAGO 13 ILL. 
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She especially likes te look through 
books and then find objects about the 
house to match the pictures she sees in 
the books. 

She follows me about the house, ob- 
serving my activities. When | am wash- 
ing or ironing, she sits beside me and 
asks the name of each garment as | han- 
dle it. | make the most of this oppor- 
tunity to tell her, “Phillip’s shirt.” 
“Kay's dress.” ete. She definitely has 
made a start with lipreading. mostly as 
we speak of everyday things. She has 
begun to try to imitate speech. We were 
thrilled the other day when she said 
quite well. She tries to talk, 
usually just moving her mouth without 
using voice, but she is vocalizing more 
all the time. 

She is a much better satisfied child, 
through having more to occupy her dur- 
ing the day. She loves her lessons and 
will lead me to her lesson material sev- 
eral times a day. My days are very full 

(Continued on page 139) 


*Puss” 


WARREN MODEL W.-2-S 
Custom Built Portable Model 


With WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICA- 
TION the student works under the most favorable 
conditions because all elements of sound remain in 
their proper relationship. Interest, understanding 
and interpretation become keener. The entire teach 
ing process becomes easier. 
WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY TRAIN- 
ING UNITS are made in three models with a range 
of capacities of one to twenty students. 

Write for illustrated brochures on 


MULTIPHASE the complete line of WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNITS AND ACCES- 
EQUIPMENT SORIES. 
137 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 


High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully Situated 
on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful Surroundings. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street, Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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now, as I help my husband on the farm, 
hut we are much happier because we 
know Carmel is progressing. 
Mrs. E. R., New South Wales. 
AUSTRALIA 


What a good beginning you have 
made, Mrs. R. Carmel is definitely mak- 
ing progress, and the number of words 
she already understands through lip- 
reading is quite remarkable, considering 
her age. I know your life there on the 
farm gives you many opportunities to 
provide her with new experiences and 
her interests are expanding all the time. 
Keep up the good work! 


ART LECTURES FOR LIPREADING 
PRACTICE 
by Jane Walker 
$2.12, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 


CALENDAR 


This special telephone 
makes hearing easier! 


Looks like a regular telephone except 
for the button below the dial. This con- 
trols a built-in amplifier. To adjust the 
volume so that telephone voices can be 
heard more easily, you just turn the 
button. Having a telephone like this in- 
stalled anywhere in your home or office 
is easy to arrange. And the cost is low. 


Call or visit the nearest business 
office of your Bell telephone company. 


or 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—68TH ANNUAL 
MEETING—JUNE 22-27: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK STATE SPEECH ASSOCIATION. Mar. 
14-15: Syracuse, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION —Mar. 31-Apr. 
1: Houston, Texas. 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 


pREN-—~Apr. 8-12: Kansas City, Mo. 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF THE EASTERN STATES— 
Apr. 17-19: New York, N.Y. 

ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—May 7-10: 
Washington, D.C. 

PRESIDENTS COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF 
THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED May 8-9: 
Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN OTOLOGICAL socieTY—May 17 - 18: 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY June 3-6: San 
Francisco, Cal. 
FOURTH CONGRESS OF INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 


TION OF WORKERS FOR MALADJUSTED CHIL- 
DREN—June 20-24: Lausanne, Switzerland. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON THE EDUCATION- 
AL TREATMENT OF DEAFNESS—July 15-24: 
Manchester, England. 

NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION —— Oct. 
12-15: Asheville, N.C. 

AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION 
Nov. 13-15: New York. 

ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA——Nov. 20-22: 
Chicago, Il. 

SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 29-31: 
Chicago. 
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Day School 


Future Plans include Residential 


Facilities 


O 


ral 


e Pre-school through ninth grade 


e Group and individual hearing aids 


used with all children 


e Complete testing facilities 


e Enrolled at any level from 2 years 


up 


e Preparation for hearing high schools 


Parent Education program 


Teacher training program in con- 
junction with Trinity University 


For further information, write 
to the Director 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antonio, Texas 


LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.50 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy $1.00 Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 


*RADE $2.50 
(Up to 8 years of age) 

LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 

GRADE II $3.00 
(8 to 11 or 12 yerrs) 

LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, 

GRADE Ill $4.00 
(teenagers and adults) 

Combination Price $8.50 


(All prices plus postage) 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
119 Eighth Ave., Apt. C-162 
Seattle 4, Wash. 


of; 
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Mae T. Fisher’ 


Lipreading practice for adults 
and teenagers made interest- 
ing with new exercises and 
stories. 


$1.50 


(plus 12c for mailing) 


The VOLTA BUREAU 
1337 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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(Continued from page 111) 


the deaf which Alexander Graham Bell 
instilled in the members of his family, 
for this was a conference call to two of 
the inventor’s daughters—-Mrs. Gilbert 
Grosvenor in Bethesda, Maryland, and 
Mrs. David Fairchild in Coconut Grove, 
Florida. Both Mrs. Grosvenor and Mrs. 
Fairchild are honorary board members 
of the Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion for the Deaf. 

A commemorative plaque of the occa- 
sion was presented to the school, and 
has been installed in Hubbard Hall. 

As we think of the 111th anniversary 
of this great man’s birth, it is appro- 
priate that we consider the forward look 
which was expressed in his advice to 
children: “Don't keep forever on the 
public road, going only where others 
have gone. Leave the beaten track occa- 
sionally and dive into the woods. You 
will be certain to find something you 
have never seen before. Of course. it 
will be a little thing. but do not ignore 
it. Follow it up, explore all around it: 
one discovery will lead to another, and 
before you know it, you will have some- 
thing worth thinking about to occupy 
your mind. All really big discoveries 
are the results of thought.” 

Because Alexander Graham Bell dared 
to leave the beaten track and follow up 
and explore around some of his discov- 
eries, people today are leading richer 
lives. 


ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence school for 
pre-school to primary deaf 
children and their parents. 
Write 
Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 


Box 239 
Vacaville, California 
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ORTHOVOX 


oA mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


KENFRE HEAD BAND A late, highly 


advanced development in the use of hear- 
ing aid receivers witb group hearing 


aids. Complete band weighs less than 4 


ounces with receivers and cords attached. 


Bands, after adjustment, will not change 
position by any movement of the head. 
Less feed-back than with any other type 


earphone. A truly great improvement in 


the production of head bands holding 
two receivers. The very youngest will 
wear them for a long period of time 
without showing fatigue. 


KENFRE HEADSET arrangement wil! 


stand up under the hardest use. After once 


being worn by the pupil, they seem to be 
preferred even by the very young. 
KENFRE HEAD BANDS, complete with 
receivers, cords, plugs and control boxes 
can be purchased separately. 

Write the Kenfre Mfg. Co., 903 Maxwell Ave., 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, for full details. 


High quality group training unit merchants since 1935. 


KENFRE MFG.(°0. 


903 Maxwell Ave., S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one 
insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. Mini- 
mum three lines. 


Rates for positions. ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


A CHALLENGE—for experienced person to direct 
the development of young and growing school. Oral 
methods, residential school, modern building, scenic 
location. Box J-1, Volta Review. 


DULUTH, Minnesota, Public Schools need addi- 
tional elementary teachers of deaf now or in Sep- 
tember, 1958. Oral method. Good salary schedule. 
Classes in new building. Interested persons write to 
Superintendent A. T. Stolen, Board of Education 
Building, Duluth 2, Minnesota. 


ORAL TEACHERS for the Lutheran School for 
the Deaf, 6861 E. Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Mich.; 
good salaries, good working conditions, and excel- 
lent equipment. No religious requirements. 


WANTED: Experienced college graduate trained 
teacher of the deaf for September 1958. Elementary 
level. Standard salary scale. Attractive working sur- 
roundings in a completely oral day school. Write: 
Marjory Thornton, Easter Seal Preschool for the 
Deaf, 7211 N. 7th St., Phoenix, Arizona. 


WANTED: For January 1958. Oral teacher to 
teach one primary class in day class program in 
public schools closely affiliated with teacher training 
program and medical center audiology clinic. Apply 
to: Freeman McConnell, Director, The Bill Wilker- 
son Hearing and Speech Center, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, Nashville, Tennessee. 


WANTED—lIn September 1958, two trained teach- 
ers for private oral school for deaf children. Classes, 
with screened enrollment, are small and graded. 
Modern equipment: pleasant environment; compar- 
able salaries; wonderful climate and beautiful scen- 
ery. Please write—The Tucker-Maxon Oral School, 
2860 S. E. Holgate Boulevard, Portland 2, Oregon. 


For SEPTEMBER 1958 three oral teachers—our new 
school for the deaf is growing faster than anticipated. 
We need one nursery, one primary and one high 
school teacher. Salaries are good. Social Security 
and Teacher Retirement. Annual increments. Well 
equipped rooms. Progress and opportunity. Write to: 
W. L. Allen, Office of Deaf Education, 140 West 
Midwest Avenue, Casper, Wyoming. 


SAN DIEGO NEEDS: Oral deaf teachers beginning 
September 1958. Modern program, starting salary 
range $4600-$6350. Personnel Department, San 
Diego City Schools, San Diego 3, California. 
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Without exception, their weakest di. 
mension is /ntentional Meaning. For 
these children can only appreciate pur- 
pose and intent as far as they can pro- 
ject their thoughts and feelings beyond 
themselves. The mastery of intention re- 
quires inspired guidance from early 
childhood. It comes into being as they 
are led to think, reason, and infer in 
daily communicative exchange, but does 
not really come into fruition until they 
are effective readers and can lose them- 


selves in the ideas and feelings of an 
author. We cannot hope to teach these 


children all the vocabulary and concepts 
they need. We must give them a tool by 
which they can proceed independently 
to gather information, expand meanings, 
refine language patterns. and to share 
vicarious experiences. This tool is 
reading. 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
by G. Sibley Haycock 
$4.62, postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
35th Sty N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 
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SUNSHINE COTTAGE, San Antonio, Texas, of- 
fers openings for two orally trained teachers with 
B.A. for September 1958. For further information 
please write Mrs. Walter Stuck, Administrative 
Head, 103 Tuleta Drive, San Antonio 12, Texas. 


CALIFORNIA School for the Deaf at Riverside 
continues to expand and will require additional 
teachers in September. Salary scale is $4,980 to 
$7,728. Experienced teachers may start at $6,672. 
Make application to Dr. Richard G. Brill, Superin- 
tendent, California School for the Deaf, Riverside, 
California. 


OPPORTUNITIES for Teachers of Hard of Hear- 
ing and Deaf—Oral for September 1958. Bachelor's 
Degree, Missouri Special Teaching Certificate re- 
quired. Single salary schedule, annual increments, 
life tenure after three years. Liberal Welfare Bene- 
fits. Write Personnel Division, Instruction Depart- 
ment, Board of Education, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


WANTED: Oral teacher of the deaf. ities De- 
partment. Salary contingent on education and ex- 
perience. Austine School, Brattleboro, Vermont. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED: Responsible position in Audiology. Ex- 
perienced in clinical administration and teaching. 


Have M.A. degree. Available September, 1958. 
Box F-1, Volta Review. 
The Volta Review 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
HEARING SOCIETIES 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 


Albuquerque (New Mexico) 


1001 Second St., N.W. 


Augusta (Georgia) 


1030 Chafee Avenue 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 


928 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 


283 Commonwealth Ave 


Chicago 2 (Dlinois) 
30 W. Washington St 


Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 


3006 Vernon PI. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 


209 S. High St., 3rd Floor 


Dallas 4 (Texas) 


1222 Lemmon Avenue 


Des Moines 9 (Iowa) 
615 Locust Street 


Detroit 1 (Michigan) 
Room 250, 4464 Cass 


Hartford 3 
Room 200, 252 Asylum St, 


TEACHERS OF 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
MISS FRANCES H. DOWNES 


2311 Conn, Ave., N.W., Zone 8 


Phone: North 7-1874 


Mrs. EpNA K. MONSEES 
1911 RSt., N.W., Zone 9 
Phone: Du. 7-1700 


Florida 


Winter Park 


Mrs. RAYMOND F. 
567 Osceola Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Tlinois 
( icago 
MISS GERTRUDE TOR’ EY 
Rm, 1026-220 So. State St., 
Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 
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615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City 11 (Missouri) 
115 East Armour 


Long Island (New York) 
First Street, Mineola 


ynn (Massachusetts) 


59 Baltimore Street 


Madison (Wisconsin) 


211 North Carroll St 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
757 N. Water St. 


Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


Nashville 4 (Tennessee) 


120 Twenty-first Ave., S. 


Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Chureh St. 


Portland 3 (Maine) 


723-A Congress St 


Massachusetts 
Boston 
MISS HENRIETTA GORDON 
1284 Beacon St., Brookline, 
Mass. 
Phone: Beacon 2-2430 


Miss ENIp S. LOFCHIE 
419 Boylston St., Zone 16, 


Rm, 702 
Phone: Ke. 8406 
New York 


Brooklyn (1) 

Mrs. KATHRYN ALLING 
ORDMAN 

24 Monroe Place 

Phone: UL 2-0416 


New York 
MRS. PHOEBE R, MURRAY 


342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 


Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 
MISS MARGARET DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 

55 Tulip Ave. 


Syracuse 

Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER 
GORN 

521 Catherine St., Zone 3 

Phone: 72-1174 


2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Providence 3 (R. I.) 
42 Weybosset St. 


Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 


4527 Westminster Place 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
196 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 


San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 


Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 
1229 10th Avenue, N. 


South Bend 1 (Indiana) 
511 W. Colfax Avenue 


ringfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. 
1934 Calvert St., N. 


LIPREADING 


North Carolina 


Greensboro 


Miss NELLIE G, WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 


Winston-Salem 7 
Mrs. W, A. BUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 18 

Mrs. IRENE F. AUSTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 
Nova Scotia 


Halifax 


Mrs. WINNIE Woop 
WHITTIER 

95 Windsor Street 

Phone: 5-1743 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J, 
WORCESTER 

51 Sherbrooke St., West 

Phone: FI 2851 
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WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 


Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E, WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 
the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 


June entered Wright Oral as a half day pupil 
at years. 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 
NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 
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